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A  Woman  in  the  Sun,  1961 


The  Reluctant  Figure  Painter 


Edward  Hopper  (1882-1967)  painted  many  keenly 
observed  and  emotionally  laden  portraits  of  the  twenti- 
eth-century American  landscape,  but  his  exploration  of 
the  inner  life  of  its  inhabitants  may  prove  to  be  his  most 
powerful  legacy.  Hopper's  archetypal  image  of  the  fig- 
ure in  the  interior  — subjects  disconnected  from  them- 
selves and  their  environment  — conjures  up  loneliness, 
isolation,  words  that  often  describe,  but  never  quite 
capture,  the  strong  emotional  pull  his  paintings  have 
for  us. 

The  formula  for  portraying  this  disconnectedness 
(and  it  can  become  a  formula)  may  vary  — the  figure  is 
most  often  a  woman,  but  can  be  a  man  or  even  a  couple. 
And  though  these  people  may  move  outside  — lingering 
on  the  porch  or  hovering  near  the  doorway —  they  tend 
to  cling  close  to  their  architectural  setting  in  an  oddly 
agoraphobic  way.  They  rarely  venture  so  far  out  into 
the  society  of  others  or  into  the  serenity  of  nature  as  to 
lose  the  sense  of  alienation  that  has  given  us  such  a 
defining  image  of  twentieth-century  life. 

Hopper's  figures,  at  least  those  in  his  finished 
paintings,  are  closely  allied  with  their  architectural  sur- 
roundings in  form  as  well.  Their  blunt,  simplified 
shapes  generally  echo  their  settings;  they  seem  con- 
structed or  chiseled  from  some  unyielding  substance.  In 
A  Woman  in  the  Sun  (1961),  the  figure  is  as  stony  as  the 
inhospitable  space  she  inhabits,  and  the  harsh  light 
gives  her  flesh  the  same  texture  as  the  gray  room  and 
acidic  green  hills  beyond  the  bare  window.  The  hint  of 
a  curtain  does  nothing  to  relieve  the  deadening  flatness 


of  the  room.  Only  a  pair  of  pumps,  kicked  casually 
under  the  bed,  and  a  hint  of  polish  on  the  woman's  fin- 
gernails tell  of  an  existence  beyond  these  bleak,  prison- 
like walls.  In  fact,  though  her  spartan  single  bed  with  its 
camp-issue  blanket  seems  to  hold  no  promise  of 
encounter,  Hopper's  wife,  Jo,  noted  that  the  artist  had 
called  this  woman  "a  wise  tramp,"  and  she  herself 
called  her  a  "tragic  figure."1 

One  might  imagine,  then,  that  this  world-weary 
figure  is  musing  over  a  recent  tryst,  but  as  in  all  Hop- 
per's works,  the  subject  of  her  reverie  can  be  endlessly 
debated.  The  situation,  the  furniture,  the  hairstyle,  are 
all  non-specific,  and  so  we  can  insert  countless  sce- 
narios of  our  own  making  into  this  non-narrative.  The 
action,  such  as  it  is,  takes  place  within  a  stark,  stagelike 
enclosure  — surely  real  people  could  not  live  in  such  a 
barren  habitat.  The  bed  here  stands  for  real  beds  in 
which  real  sleep,  real  intimacy,  has  taken  place.  For  all 
that  Hopper  has  been  labeled  a  realist,  he  is  not  trying 
to  conjure  up  the  illusion  of  a  specific  reality.  Rather  he 
constructs  a  world  that  is  close  enough  to  ours  so  that 
we  recognize  it,  but  which  is  slightly  out  of  kilter  —  not 
detailed  enough,  either  physically  or  emotionally,  to 
exclude  our  participation.  At  times  this  makes  for  some 
strange  incongruities.  The  figure  in  South  Carolina 
Morning  (1955)  is  the  only  woman  of  color  in  Hopper's 
otherwise  white  world.  She  stands  poised  on  the  steps 
of  a  building  surrounded  by  a  slab  of  sidewalk,  which 
drops  off  inexplicably  into  a  vast  plain  of  grass,  ending 
at  the  sea. 


The  fear  of  lapsing  into  narrative  may  have  led 
Hopper  to  create  a  world  that  teeters  between  abstrac- 
tion and  reality.  Though  he  privately  sometimes  named 
his  figures  and  speculated  with  his  wife  about  their 
character,  it  was  only  with  great  reluctance  that  he 
spoke  of  them  in  anything  but  formal  terms.  Overtly  he 
displayed  much  more  interest  in  a  sense  of  place  or 
quality  of  light.  Hopper's  earliest  training,  beginning  in 
1899,  was  in  commercial  illustration,  and  he  was  eager 
to  distance  himself  from  that  pursuit.2  One  of  his  most 
oft-quoted  comments,  to  friend  and  supporter  Lloyd 
Goodrich,  was  that  rather  than  paint  people  "grimac- 
ing and  posturing"  what  he  wanted  to  do  was  to  "paint 
sunlight  on  the  side  of  a  house.'"'  Similarly,  he  described 
Second  Story  Sunlight  (i960)  as  "an  attempt  to  paint 
sunlight  as  white  with  almost  no  yellow  pigment  in  the 
white.  Any  psychological  idea  will  have  to  be  supplied 
by  the  viewer.  .  .  ."4  In  the  world  of  these  two  women, 
"psychological  ideas"  are  barely  suggested  by  the 
aggressively  non-anecdotal  content,  spareness  and  gen- 
eralization of  form,  and  economy  and  restraint  of  ges- 
ture. In  marked  contrast  is  Hopper's  early  work  as  an 
illustrator.  In  Marion  Hopper,  the  Artist's  Sister 
(1899),  the  simple  act  of  putting  on  a  coat  is  charged 
with  histrionic  possibility.  Has  she  been  caught  filching 
something  from  a  pocket?  Although  this  drawing  has 
elements  of  the  unfulfilled  narrative  that  Hopper  would 
favor  as  a  mature  painter,  he  would  later  eschew  such 
obvious  drama  for  subtler,  stiller  conceptions. 

A  small  panel  painting  from  c.  1905-06,  Man 
Seated  on  Bed,  done  while  Hopper  was  a  student  at  the 
New  York  School  of  Art  under  William  Merritt  Chase 
and  Robert  Henri,  illustrates  his  lifelong  penchant  for 
the  odd  moment.  The  man  sits  in  the  young  artist's  own 
bedroom,  which  prefigures  the  many  later  Hopper  bed- 
rooms that  would  offer  little  comfort  to  their  inhab- 
itants. Here  the  room  becomes  a  place  of  uncertain 
menace.  As  in  the  earlier  drawing  of  Hopper's  sister, 
this  figure  seems  to  respond  to  some  stimulus  outside 
the  picture;  yet  we  are  no  longer  privy  to  his  response  — 
we  can  only  sense  it  from  the  attitude  of  his  shoulders 
or  turn  of  his  head.  The  lack  of  direct  contact  enables 
viewers  to  create  personal  interpretations  of  this  non- 
event— which  may  reveal  more  about  each  viewer  than 
about  the  artist. 

In  placing  his  figures  with  their  backs  toward  us 
[New  York  Interior,  c.  1921),  Hopper  both  negates 


their  complicity  in  our  viewing  and  heightens  our  per- 
ception of  them  as  self-contained.  He  also  ensures  that 
none  of  the  "grimacing  and  posturing"  he  so  feared 
would  creep  into  his  work.  In  fact,  Hopper's  people 
rarely  make  the  leap  into  our  world.  With  few  excep- 
tions, his  depiction  of  reverie,  of  the  figure  lost,  longing 
for  something  unnamed  which  seems  beyond  physical 
and  mental  reach,  is  enhanced  by  the  direction  of  the 
depicted  glance,  which  moves  left  or  right  across  the 
picture  plane.  When  Hopper's  figures  do  turn  toward 
us,  they  often  bow  their  heads  and  their  eyes  are  down- 
cast. It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  the  uncharacter- 
istically direct  gaze  of  the  artist  himself  renders  his 
Self-Portrait  (19x5-30)  unsettling  and  in  some  ways 
unsuccessful.  The  basic  elements  of  a  Hopper  painting 
are  there  — in  the  background,  with  its  undistinguished 
interior  walls,  its  dry  paint  surface,  and  restricted  pal- 
ette. But  Hopper,  who  confronts  the  viewer  with  a 
slightly  bemused  look,  seems  superimposed  on  the 
scene,  as  though  somewhere  behind  him  a  Hopper  fig- 
ure should  be  lurking  within  the  architectural  elements. 

Even  when  he  sketched  from  the  model  (as  a  stu- 
dent, and  again  in  the  early  19ZOS  at  the  Whitney  Stu- 
dio Club)  Hopper  favored  a  rear  view  or,  if  frontal, 
with  the  face  averted.  Yet  in  these  intimate  sketches, 
particularly  those  in  the  more  fluid,  less  imposing 
media  of  watercolor,  charcoal,  or  conte,  Hopper  allows 
himself  to  be  a  very  different  artist.  In  his  studio  work, 
and  later  in  the  many  portraits  of  his  wife,  he  would 
take  uncharacteristic  delight  in  the  flesh-and-blood 
quality  of  his  sitters.  Jo  Sleeping  (c.  1 914-27)  reveals  a 
sensual  love  of  texture  and  pattern  that  had  little  outlet 
in  the  rigorous  simplification  he  imposed  on  his  fig- 
urative oil  painting.  His  delicate  touch  here  belies  the 
heavy-handedness  sometimes  present  in  the  oils;  ironi- 
cally, it  is  that  willful  awkwardness  that  often  gives  his 
figures  their  power  and  gravity. 

This  other  sensibility  is  also  revealed  in  Hopper's 
studies  for  figural  compositions.  Hopper's  wife  became 
his  sole  model  after  their  marriage  in  1924  — she  is 
every  woman  in  every  mature  painting.  Perhaps  by 
necessity,  as  every  woman  in  every  painting  must 
become  someone  other  than  Jo,  Hopper  moves  from 
rendering  specific  personality  to  evolving  a  type.  A 
drawing  for  Morning  Sun  (1952)  is  a  tender  portrait  of 
his  aging  wife,  truthful  to  all  the  lumps,  wrinkles,  and 
sagging  skin  of  mid-life,  yet  attentive  to  the  nuances  — 


South  Carolina  Morning,  1955 


Second  Story  Sunlight,  i960 


the  slight  smile,  the  gesture  of  the  crossed  hands  —  that 
make  this  an  individual,  one  who  is  loved  by  the  por- 
traitist. All  is  hardened  in  the  painting.  The  face  of  the 
woman  is  now  doll-like,  her  mouth  set  into  a  tight, 
rather  worried  expression.  Gone  are  the  crow's  feet,  the 
extra  flesh  under  the  chin.  The  skin  has  solidified  into 
the  plasterlike  substance  so  typical  of  Hopper's  figures, 
and  the  shadow  under  the  jaw  looks  as  if  it  had  been  cut 
by  a  knife.  All  the  sags  and  bags  of  the  body  under  the 
loose  nightdress  have  been  straightened  out,  and  even 
the  gesture  of  the  folded  hands,  so  light  and  tentative  in 
the  drawing,  has  lost  its  spontaneity. 

What  Hopper  gains  by  such  generalization  is  a 
model  for  the  realization  of  more  abstract  ideas  —  ideas 
less  easily  defined,  but  invested  somehow  with  truths 
about  what  it  is  like  to  live  in  this  culture  in  this  century. 


The  inhabitants  of  Hopper's  paintings  can  be  merely 
wistful  or  they  can  be  isolated  from  true  community 
with  others  and  uncomfortable  with  themselves.  Often 
they  seem  to  have  forgotten  their  place  in  the  world, 
and  seek  it  beyond  paneless  windows,  or  through  door- 
ways which  lead  mysteriously  to  fields  of  blowing 
grass.  On  the  other  hand,  Hopper  may  be  offering 
nothing  more  than  the  possibility  of  renewal  in  the 
warm  light  of  morning.  The  path  from  the  artist's  per- 
sonal experience  to  synthesis  leads  back,  through  the 
creation  of  a  world  that  stands  for  our  own,  to  a  per- 
sonal experience  for  each  viewer. 


Deborah    Lyons 
Adjunct  Associate  Curator 


i.  Artist's  record  book.  III,  p.  75,  Special  Collections,  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York;  Gift  of  Lloyd  Goodrich. 

2.  See  Gail  Levin,  Edward  Hopper  as  Illustrator  (New  York: 
W.W.  Norton  &  Company  in  association  with  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art,  r979),pp.  1-8. 

3.  Quoted  in  Lloyd  Goodrich,  Edward  Hopper  (New  York: 
Harry  N.  Abrams,  i97r),  p.  21. 

4.  Quoted  in  Katharine  Kuh,  The  Artist's  Voice:  Talks  with 
Seventeen  Artists  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1962),  p.  135. 
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Study  lor  Morning  Sun,  1952. 


Jo  Sleeping,  c.  1924-17 


Morning  Sun,  1952. 
Oil  on  canvas,  28 1h  x  40  i/s  inches 
Columbus  Museum  of  Art,  Ohio; 
Museum  Purchase,  Howald  Fund 


Night  Shadows,  192.1 


The  El  Station,  1919-23 


Evening  Wind,  1911 


Works  in  the  Exhibition 


All  works  are  from  the  Permanent 
Collection  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  unless  otherwise  noted. 
Dimensions  are  in  inches;  height 
precedes  width.  Dimensions  for 
prints  are  those  of  the  image. 


Paintings 

Standing  Nude,  1902-04 
Oil  on  canvas,  zz'/s  x  15 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70.12.69 

Solitary  Figure  in  a  Theater,  c.  1902—04 
Oil  on  board,  11V2X  93/i6 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70.1418 

Self -Portrait,  1903 
Oil  on  canvas,  14  x  10 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70.1650 

Self-Portrait,  1903—06 
Oil  on  canvas,  26  x  22 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70.1253 

Man  Seated  on  Bed,  c.  1905-06 
Oil  on  canvas  mounted  on  wood, 

II  X  87/8 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70.1424 


Summer  Interior,  1909 
Oil  on  canvas,  24  x  29 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70.1197 

Soir  Bleu,  19 14 

Oil  on  canvas,  36  x  72 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 

70.1208 

Elizabeth  Griffiths  Smith  Hopper,  the 
Artist's  Mother,  c.  1915-16 
Oil  on  canvas,  38x32 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70.1191 

New  York  Interior,  c.  1921 
Oil  on  canvas,  24  x  29 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 

70.1200 

Self-Portrait,  1925—30 
Oil  on  canvas,  25  Vs  x  20  V2 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70.1165 

Barber  Shop,  193 1 
Oil  on  canvas,  60  x  78 
Neuberger  Museum  of  Art,  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Purchase; 
Gift  of  Roy  R.  Neuberger 

Jo  Painting,  1936 
Oil  on  canvas,  18x16 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 

70.1171 


South  Carolina  Morning,  1955 

Oil  on  canvas,  30  x  40 

Given  in  memory  of  Otto  L.  Spaeth  by 

his  family     67.13 

Second  Story  Sunlight,  i960 

Oil  on  canvas,  40  x  50 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Friends 

of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American 

Art     60.54 

A  Woman  in  the  Sun,  1961 

Oil  on  canvas,  40  x  60 

50th  Anniversary  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Albert  Hackett  in  honor  of  Edith  and 

Lloyd  Goodrich     84.31 

Watercolors 

French  Woman  with  Basket,  1906—07 
Watercolor  and  graphite  on 
composition  board,  15  x  io'/i 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70.1331 

Men  Seated  at  Cafe  Table,  1906-07 

Watercolor  and  ink  on  board, 

2i7/8  x  14 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 

70.1348 

Parisian  Woman  Walking,  1906-07 

Watercolor  on  composition  board, 

n13/i6  x  9V4 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 

70.1323 


Parisian  Workman,  1906-07 
Watercolor  and  graphite  on 
composition  board,  1 5  l/s  x  io1  Vi6 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70.1333 

Jo  Sketching  at  Good  Harbor  Beach, 

1923  or  1924 

Watercolor  on  paper,  i37/s  x  20 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 

70.1129 

Jo  Sleeping,  c.  1924-27 
Watercolor  and  graphite  on  paper, 

IIU/l6X  l8 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70.1113 

Reclining  Nude,  c.  1924-27 
Watercolor  on  paper,  i37/s  x  i97/s 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70.1089 

Jo  Sketching  in  the  Truro  House, 

1934-38 

Watercolor  on  paper,  i3ls/i6X20 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 

70.1 106 

Drawings 

Marion  Hopper,  the  Artist's  Sister, 

1899 

Ink  and  graphite  on  paper, 

I47/l6  X  II5/8 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70.1566.36 

Seated  Wo?nan,  c.  1900 
Charcoal  on  paper,  16V2X  10V4 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70.1560.168 

Self-Portrait,  c.  1900 
Conte  on  paper,  15X11V4 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70. 1560. 81 

Self-Portrait  and  Hand  Studies,  c.  1900 
Ink  on  paper,  77/s  x  5 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70.1559.28 


Man  Seated  on  Bed,  c.  1905—06 


Self-Portrait,  1925-30 
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Self-Portrait  with  Hand  Studies, 

c.  1900 

Ink  on  paper,  715/i6  x  4ls/i6 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 

70.1559.24 

Sketch  after  Manet's  The  Fifer, 

1900-07 

Ink  on  paper,  10x7 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 

70.1560.96 

Sketch  after  Manet's  Olympia, 

1900-07 

Ink  on  paper,  8~/s  x  5  xli 

Josphine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 

70.1561. 133 

Sketch  after  Millet's  Man  with  a  Hoe, 

1900-07 

Ink  on  paper,  10V4  x  1  i15/i6 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 

70.1565.64 

Ibsen:  At  the  Theatre,  c.  1900-06 
Graphite  and  wash  on  board,  22  x  15 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70.1355 

Figures  Under  a  Bridge  in  Paris, 

1906—07  or  1909 

Conte  and  wash  on  illustration  board, 

22V8  x  15V8 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 

70.1339 

The  Railroad,  1906—07  or  1909 
Conte,  charcoal,  and  wash,  with 
touches  of  white  on  paper,  i73At  x  i47/8 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70.1437 

Un  Maguereau  (Study  for  Soir  Bleu), 

1914 

Conte  on  paper,  10  x  83/s 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.318 

(Seated  Female  Nude  by  Window), 

1915-18 

Conte  on  paper,  i4~/s  x  10 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.830 


At  the  Theatre,  c.  1916-22 

Wash  and  ink  on  paper,  18V2  x  i47/s 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 

70.1440 

My  Mother,  c.  1920 
Sanguine  on  paper,  21  x  I53A 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.298 

Study  for  Evening  Wind,  1921 
Conte  and  charcoal  on  paper, 

IO  X  I3I5/l6 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.343 

Standing  Nude,  1923 
Sanguine  on  paper,  19  x  1  i15/ie 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.661 

Jo  Hopper  Reclining  on  a  Couch, 

1925-30 

Charcoal  on  paper,  i5s/s  x  18 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.296 

Jo  Hopper,  1934-40 

Conte  on  paper,  15x19 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.289 

Jo  Reading,  1934  or  1935 
Conte  on  paper,  1 5  >/i6  x  1 2V16 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.909 

Jo  Hopper,  c.  1935-40 
Conte  on  paper,  1 5 1/s  x  22V8 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.293 

Study  for  New  York  Movie,  1939 

Conte  on  paper,  11x15 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.272 

Jo  Sleeping,  1940—45 

Conte  on  paper,  15  x  22V8 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.292 

Study  for  Hotel  Lobby,  1943 

Conte  on  paper,  13  x  22 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.839 

Study  for  Hotel  Lobby,  1943 

Conte  on  paper,  15  x  22V8 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.996 


Self-Portrait,  1945 

Conte  on  paper,  22V8  x  15 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.3 36 

Study  for  Morning  Sun,  1952 

Conte  on  paper,  12x19 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.244 

Study  for  Morning  Sun,  1952 
Conte  and  graphite  on  paper, 

I2X  l815/l6 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest     70.291 

Etchings 

La  Barriere,  191 5— 18 
Drypoint,  7x8 

Posthumous  print;  Josephine  N. 
Hopper  Bequest  (plate) 

The  Bay  Window,  1915-18 
Etching,  67/8  x  57/s 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70.1060 

Carmine  Street,  191 5-1 8 
Etching,  67/s  x  713/i6 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70.1061 

City  Scene  with  Tenements,  191 5-1 8 
Etching,  6x7 

Posthumous  print;  Josephine  N. 
Hopper  Bequest  (plate) 

The  Model,  1 9 1 5-1 8 
Etching,  67/8  x  67/8 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70.1065 

Woman  in  Chair,  19 15-18 
Etching,  8x7 

Posthumous  print;  Josephine  N. 
Hopper  Bequest  (plate) 

The  Yank,  191 5— 18 
Etching,  10  x  6V2 
Posthumous  print;  Josephine  N. 
Hopper  Bequest  (plate) 


M 


LesPoilus,  19 1 7 
Etching,  515/i6X  67s 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70.1069 

The  Monhegan  Boat,  19 18 
Etching,  67s  x  87s 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70.104Z 

Train  and  Bathers,  19 18 
Etching,  83/8  x  9~/s 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70.1055 

.4  Corner,  19 19 
Etching,  3  V4  x  3 15/i6 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70.101 1 

The  EI  Station,  1919—23 
Etching,  67s  x  813/is 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70.1056 

People  in  a  Park,  1919—23 
Etching,  63A»  x  97/s 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 

70.1057 

Evening  Wind,  1921 
Etching,  67s  x  8V4 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70.1022 

Night  in  the  Park,  1921 
Etching,  678  x  8 'A 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70.1046 

Night  Shadows,  1 9  2 1 
Etching,  678  x  8V4 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70.1048 

The  Cat  Boat,  1922 

Etching,  8  x  10 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 

70.1008 


East  Side  Interior,  1922 
Etching,  778  x  9°/i6 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70.1020 

The  Lonely  House,  1922 
Etching,  77/8  x  97s 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70.1040 

The  Balcony  or  The  Movies,  192J 

Drypoint,  8x10 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 

70.1058 
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Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
at  Champion 

One  Champion  Plaza 
Stamford,  Connecticut  06921 

Gallery  Hours 

Tuesday— Saturday,  11:00—5:00 
Free  Admission 

Gallery  Talks 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  12:30 
Tours  by  appointment 

Staff 

Kathleen  Monaghan 
Branch  Director 

Cynthia  Roznoy 
Manager 

Holly  Williams 
Education  Coordinator 

Jennifer  Landes 
Gallery  Coordinator 

The  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  at  Champion 
is  funded  by  Champion  International  Corporation. 
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